





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 
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AMY'S APPEAL TO HER FATHER. 


LOMBARDY COURT: for urging their requests. Amy Goldie had not 
heard this aphorism ; or perhaps she was so unaccus- 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. tomed to meet with a denial of any reasonable 





CHAPTER IX.—FOR HIS MOTHER’S SAKE. request from her father that she did not think it 

“ By, noting of the lady I have marked necessary to take any notice of it. She was anxious 

ousand blushing apparitions start i rs i - 

ate her Sace ; a thenaeed innpoont dhames to acquit herself of the task which she had under 

In angel whiteness bear away those blushes.” taken for Mrs. Peterson, and she thought it would be 
—Shakespeare. 


so nice if she could send off a line to the anxious 

[‘ has been truiy said that the quarter of an hour | mother that same evening to assure her that the 
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granted. It would spare her a night’s wakefulness, 
perhaps. The good lady had been grievously tried 
of late, and was nervous and restless. The sooner 
her mind could be set at rest on the subject of her 
present great anxiety, the better for her, and the 
more agreeable for them all. Amy felt so confident 
that her father would not refuse her the trifling 
favour which she was about to ask, that while waiting 
for him in the drawing-room she drew a chair to the 
writing-table, and taking a sheet of note-paper began 
to write thus :— 

‘My Dezar Mrs. Pererson,—I am very happy to 
tell you—”’ but she stopped there ; for although it was 
true that she was ‘‘ very happy ”’ in the anticipation 
of having good news to communicate, it seemed 
rather presumptuous to write down a promise which 
had not actually been spoken, and to give the answer 
to a request which had not yet even been preferred. 
She folded the paper together, therefore, with a 
slight misgiving, and put it into the blotting-book, 
together with an envelope which she had directed in 
readiness. "While she was doing this her father 
entered the room; and, drawing an easy-chair to the 
firo, sat down, and threw himself back in it. He 
was tired and hungry, and the clocks were slow, or 
he thought they were, and showed ten minutes yet 
to dinner-time. Amy went to him, and sat down on 
a footstool near his feet. She had coaxed many a 
little favour out of him from that coign of vantage, 
looking up into his eyes and playing with his 
fingers ; but she hoped to carry her point now with- 
out much coaxing. 

‘‘ What have you been doing to-day, Amy?” he 
asked, thus giving her the opportunity which she was 
seeking. 

‘IT have been to Mrs. Peterson’s,”’ she answered. 

‘* How is Mrs. Peterson ?” 

** Not very well, poor dear. 
you know, about her son.” 

‘‘I am very sorry for her,” he replied, ‘‘ but I 
cannot say I am surprised. She will have more 
trouble with him than she anticipates, I fear.”’ 

“Why?” Amy asked with surprise. 

‘* He is too uppish; too conceited.” 

‘‘Uppish, papa! conceited! Why how can you 
think so? I always thought him so very good and 
considerate, and gentle and—nice.” 

Mr. Goldie looked at her for a moment, as if he did 
not quite comprehend. ‘‘ Pshaw !” he said, ‘‘ we are 
not speaking of the same person.” 

“Oh, you mean John Peterson?” 

*‘ And you mean Charles, I presume ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, certainly.” 

There was an awkward pause for a few moments, 
and Amy felt that she had not made a very good be- 
ginning. She began to doubt whether the letter 
would be sent that night. Presently Mrs. Goldie 
entered the room. 

‘‘T wish it were possible to have the clocks kept 
right,” Mr. Goldie said; ‘ punctuality is almost as 
important in a house like this as it is in the City?” 

ust at that particular hour of the day it was, 
perhaps, more so, if Mr. Goldie would have acknow- 
ledged it. 

“What can Upperly be about?” he asked, pre- 
sently, as the time-piece over the fireplace struck the 
hour upon its silvery-toned bell. A minute later the 
murmur of the gong was heard in the hall, and the 
butler, throwing the door wide open, announced 
dinner. 


She is in such trouble, 
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Amy made a hasty visit to the writing-table, and | 
taking the half-completed note from its hiding. 
place, thrust it into her pocket; then followed her 
father and mother to the dining-room. 

After dinner Mr. Goldie felt a great deal more 
comfortable, as was apparent from his manner and 
speech. He was never churlish at home, but only a 
little querulous when out of sorts. He appeared to 
have fully recovered his good-humour, and Amy 
began to be in better spirits also. Mrs. Goldie had 
an engagement that evening; and soon after the 
cloth was removed she left the room, leaving Amy to 
entertain her father. 

‘So you have been to see Mrs. Peterson,” he said; 
‘*T am sorry you found her so poorly. What is it 
that has happened to disturb her now? I find I am 
to have that elder son in the counting-house. I shall 
not see much of him, I dare say, otherwise I should 
regret having given him the opportunity.” 

‘* Mrs. Peterson would have preferred to let John 
go abroad and to keep Charley at home,” said Amy; 
‘*T suppose that could not be managed now ?” 

“It could be managed very well if they could agree 
upon it among themselves; but they seem to have 
decided it the other way.” 

‘It was John’sdoing. He said you had given him 
his choice, and he chose first one thing and then 
another, but resolved at last to send poor Charley 
away, and to stay in England himself.” 

‘*Poor Charley!’ Mr. Goldie repeated, compas- 
sionately, Amy thought. 

“Couldn’t you order it otherwise?” she sug- 

ested. 

“‘No; I left it to them to settle, and I cannot 
interfere now.” 

‘‘Mrs. Peterson is so sorry to part with Charley. 
I think it will break her heart. He is such a good 
son, and has always been at home with her. John 
is not nearly so nice.” 

Mr. Goldie said nothing. 

“TI promised I would ask you to let Charley stay 
at home, papa.” 

‘‘T have nothing to do with it. I offered a clerk- 
ship in the office to the other fellow, and he 
accepted it. I cannot alter it now.” 

‘Could you not take Charles into the office as well 
as John?” 

‘“‘No; it is a rule of the house never to have two 
of the same family in the office together.” 

‘*Can’t you break the rule for once ?” 

“T should be very sorry to do so, and I don’t see 
any occasion for it.” 

‘‘Charley is hardly strong enough to travel yet; 
he ought not to go so far away. It would be sucha 
relief to Mrs. Peterson if you would arrange for 
him tostay. He is her favourite son.” 

‘Parents ought not to have favourites.” 

‘No; but it is natural in this case; they are s0 
different, John and Charles. She could hardly help 
loving Charley most.” 

‘“‘T don’t know much of either of them,” said Mr. 
Goldie. 

“You would agree with me if you did,” Amy 
answered. “John is not to be compared with 
Charley in any way. You would hardly suppose 
they were brothers. I wish you would send for 
Charley, and see him, and talkto him. I think then 
you would decide on having him in the counting- 
house.” 


Mr. Goldie got up hastily from his chair, and 
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A STORY OF THE 


stood with his back to the fire, looking sharply into 
his daughter’s eyes, as he said, “I don’t think I 
should decide upon anything of the sort.” He spoke 
coldly. ‘‘You seem very much interested in this 
young man, Amy. What is the meaning of it?” 

Instantly she felt her face turn crimson. She felt 
also that her father noticed her confusion, and became 
still more confused in consequence. She started up 
on the first impulse to escape from his scrutiny, 
but sat down again, resolved to command herself, if 
she could not command her colour, lest her feelings 
should be misinterpreted. She wished ardently that 
she had not spoken at all about Charley, and, vexed 
both with her father and herself, could only stammer 
out,— 

“Tt was for his mother’s sake, of course; only for 
his mother’s sake. I promised her I would ask you 
not to send him away from her. That is all.” 

Mr. Goldie did not reply; but she felt that his 
eyes were still fixed upon her, and turned her own 
towards the fire, not venturing to look up lest she 
should meet his gaze. Seeking her handkerchief, in 
her confusion, she drew out with it the note addressed 
to Mrs. Peterson, which fell upon the rug, and 
recovering it quickly, crumpled it in her hand and 
threw it into the fire. Mr. Goldie had caught sight 
of the name Peterson on the envelope, or thought he 
had, and, on the impulse of the moment, snatched it 
from the flames, took out the enclosure, and read 
what was written. The next instant he felt sorry 
and ashamed of what he had done, and was very 
much inclined to ask his daughter’s pardon; but 
that would have done no good, and might have given 
more importance to the act that would otherwise be 
attributed to it. At all events it called for a sacrifice 
of his dignity to which his pride would not consent ; 
so he endeavoured to pass it off with a laugh, as he 
threw the note again into the fire. But Amy was 
deeply wounded, and without saying a word left the 
room. 

She did not go to the drawing-room; and when 
Mr. Goldie betook himself thither, he found it empty. 
There was no one to pour out his tea for him, or to 
play chess with him. But he was in no playing 
humour; and when Mrs. Goldie returned later in 
the evening from her visit to a neighbour’s, she found 
him very gloomy and tactiturn. 

“Where is Amy ?” she asked. 

‘Gone to bed, I suppose,” he replied; ‘‘ you had 
better go to her and find out what is the matter.” 

“She is not ill, I hope?” 

“No; not ill; go and see her.” 

Mrs. Goldie needed no further hint, but hastened 
to her daughter’s room, anxious and curious. When 
she returned, Mr. Goldie, wishing to be in the 
right, said, without waiting for her report,— 

“T think you had better not take Amy to Mrs. 
Peterson’s again.” 

“T don’t think she will wish to go,’’ Mrs. Goldie 
answered. ‘‘She seems very much put out about 
something you have said; and was quite impatient 
vith me when I mentioned Mrs. Peterson’s name.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said her husband. “TI 


hope there may be no ground for my suspicion in that 
quarter.”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘“‘ Has not Amy told you?” 

‘“‘ She has said very little; and I am come back to 
you for an explanation, if there is really anything to 
be explained.” 
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Mr. Goldie was vexed. ‘I wish she would tell 
her own story,” he said. But he described the scene 
which had taken place between himself and Amy, 
and added, ‘“‘I hope I was mistaken; I wish you 
had been present. It would be too ridiculous, of 
course, the idea of anything between that young man 
and Amy; but young people will be romantic some- 
times.” 

Mrs. Goldie did not appear to be satisfied. ‘‘ Amy 
is not romantic,” she said; ‘‘on the contrary, she is 
very simple and natural. I thought, perhaps, some- 
thing had occurred at Mrs. Peterson’s to give her 
offence. I was surprised to see her so put out; but 
I do not wonder at it, after what you have told me. 
She cannot conceal her feelings, and I fear she is 
more concerned about the Petersons, and especially 
about this young man and his destiny, than I had 
supposed. If he had gone away without any fuss or 
notice she would very likely have forgotten him, and 
no harm would have been done. If she was fond of 
him she was hardly aware of it, and might, at all 
events, have kept it to herself. Now she is excited, 
and sorry and angry by turns, and knows that the 
state of her feelings is suspected and observed; and 
the more she thinks of him the worse it will be. Itis 
a great pity you said anything to her.”’ 

“Tt was you who first put that idea into my mind,” 
Mr. Goldie answered; ‘‘ and I did not think anything 
of it until I observed how she changed countenance, 
first red and then white, and altogether so confused ; 
and then, of course, 1 wanted to find out what 
ground there was for the fears which you had 
yourself expressed.”’ 

“TI am very sorry; I am afraid you have done 
harm.” 

‘Oh, nonsense! If there is anything amiss it is 
not my doing. It is a good thing he is going away, 
however; if he had remained in England, or any- 
where within reach, we might have had some trouble 
with him.” 

‘‘IT am sorry Amy has got such thoughts into her 
head,” Mrs. Goldie answered ; “at her age, too! I 
am afraid it will not be easy to get them out again, 
wherever he may be. All places are so near now. 
Did you say he was going up the Mediterranean ?” 

‘‘Yes; unless it were desirable to send him farther 
off. Nothing is settled. Icould find him a berth in 
one of the colonies, I have no doubt.” 

‘‘ T should feel much more comfortable if he were at 
a greater distance,’’ Mrs. Goldie answered; ‘‘pre- 
suming, of course, that it would be equally to his 
advantage. I should not like to do him any injury.” 

‘‘T could make it better for him, I dare say,” 
said Mr. Goldie, ‘in Australia than anywhere nearer 
home. It is worth thinking about.” 

‘*Yes. And in the meantime Amy shall go and 
pay a visit to her aunts in Somersetshire. They are 
always glad to see her; and she need not return till 
he is gone.” 


CHAPTER X.—MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


“ Durum: sed levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas.’—Horace. 


Mrs. PETERSON, in happy ignorance of what had taken 
place, and buoyed up with the hope that Amy Goldie 
would succeed without much difficulty in averting 
from her son the sentence of banishment which had 
been passed upon him, waited anxiously for a letter 
or visit from Amy to assure her that the wish of her 
heart had been granted. It was with no little dis- 
E2 
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appointment, therefore, that she perused the note 
which came at length to tell her that Miss Goldie’s 
intercession had been ineffectual. Her father had 
reasons of his own, she supposed, for denying 
her: so Amy wrote. She could not, of course, tell 
what they were; but the request had been met in a 
manner so decided that it was impossible she should 
urge it any further. Mrs. Peterson must therefore 
make up her mind to part with her son; which, 
perhaps, after all, might be the best thing for 
him. She added that she was going to leave home 
the next day to visit some relatives at a distance, 
and that it was not probable she should see Charles 
again before his departure. She begged Mrs. Peter- 
son to convey to him the expression of her best 
wishes for his happiness and welfare. The note was 
rather formal, they thought, and coldly worded; and 
the manner of it caused them almost as much per- 
plexity as the intelligence which it conveyed. Mrs. 
Peterson wrung her hands in the bitterness of her 
disappointment, and went away upstairs almost with- 
out a remark, while her son turned the letter over 
and over, read it and re-read it, and looked in vain for 
a postscript, or for some last word in the envelope 
which might afford relief to the pain and mortifica- 
tion under which, though he scarcely knew why, he 
was smarting. 

‘« ¢ Her best wishes !’”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ ‘Happi- 
ness and welfare!’ ‘The best thing for him!’ 
‘Going to visit some relatives at adistance!’ Gone, 
I suppose, by this time, for this is dated yesterday, 
and was not posted tillthis morning. I shall not see 
her again, then!” The feeling of heart-sickness 
which came over him as these thoughts passed 
though his mind was anew experience. For the first 
time his spirit now rebelled against the destiny which 
was marked out for him. He felt as if he could not 
and would not submit to it. He was not bound to go 
wherever Mr. Goldie should choose to send him; he 
would stay at home in spite of him. 

It must be confessed that the poor young fellow 
had been rather hardly dealt with, being tossed 
about like a shuttlecock for other people’s pleasure, 
and without any regard to his own feelings. First, 
John had decided for him that he should go abroad, 
and he had agreed to it without a murmur. Then 
John had settled.for him that he should stay at home, 
and he had thankfully accepted the decision. After 
that John had recurred to his former proposal, and it 
had again been fixed for him togo abroad. Then 
Mrs. Peterson and Amy had made up their minds 
between them that he should stay at home, and he, 

artaking of their sanguine expectations, had re- 
joiced in the prospect. Finally, the sentence had 
been pronounced, and that in the most unwelcome 
and displeasing manner, that he must go abroad. 
What if he should now take the matter into his own 
hands, resolve to find a situation for himself (surely 
they were to be had), and be independent of them 
all? 

The idea had scarcely presented itself to him 
before it was abandoned. After all that had passed 
he did uot care much what happened next. Without 
analysing his feelings, he resolved now that he 
would rather go away, and the farther off the better. 
If it were not for his mother he would never wish to 
come back again. Asfar as he was personally con- 
cerned, he would as soon go to ‘‘ Botany Bay ”’ as to 
the Mediterranean. He did not know how near he 
was to the fulfilment of this last aspiration. The 





suggestion which had dropped from Mrs. Goldie that 
Charley’s destination might be changed for a more 
distant one had assumed a practical form. It had 
been warmly urged by Mrs. Goldie as the best means 
to avoid difficulties and unpleasantness, and the most 
judicious in the end for all parties, Charles Peterson 
himself included. Mr. Goldie had argued the matter 
over in his own mind, and had come to the same con- 
clusion, resolving to pay a more liberal stipend, as 
a set-off against what he could not help feeling was 
rather a heartless and unfair way of dealing with the 
youngman. Amy’s letter was therefore soon fol- 
lowed by another from Mr. Huxtable; and when 
Charley opened the envelope, a card dropped out on 
which these ominous words were printed : 
‘* For MELBOURNE. 
To sail shortly, the splendid fast-sailing ship, 
Darune A.1. 

Coppered and copper-fastened. Captain Cuvss. 
For freight or passage apply to Messrs. Goldie 
Brothers, Lombardy Court.’ 

‘‘What can this mean?” cried Mrs. Peterson, 
taking the card into her hands and reading it, while 
her son was doing the same with Mr. Huxtable’s 
letter. ‘‘ What can this mean?” 

“It does not matter,” Charley answered; ‘‘it is 
the old thing over again; that’s all. Mr. Goldie re- 
grets that there is no appointment near home which 
he can offer me, and he has therefore given me one 
at the other side of the world; a much better and 
more lucrative one, he says, than could have been 
anticipated. I can have a free passage in the 
Daphne, which will sail in about a fortnight.” 

‘‘Melbourne! Australia! You will not go, 
Charley? You shall not go!” 

“ We must talk it over quietly,” he answered. “I 
don’t think it will make much difference to me, or to 
you either. Distance is almost annihilated now by 
steam and telegraphs. It is not as it used to bea 
few years ago.” 

‘« What can have led to this change?” she cried, 
in a deplorable voice. 

Charley said nothing in reply, but kept on murmur- 
ing at intervals that ‘‘ it didn’t signify.” 

‘‘T wonder whether John knows anything of this?” 
said Mrs. Peterson, with the card still in her hand. 

‘‘T'll be bound he does,” said Sally, who had just 
entered the room to lay the cloth, and who noticed 
the tears trickling down her mistress’s face. ‘‘ What's 
wrong now, ma’am ?” 

Charley explained to her what had happened; 
speaking cheerfully, however, and repeating that it 
was of no consequence—it didn’t signify. 

Sally had set her face against letting the poor boy, 
as she called him, go away anywhere ; but if he was 
to go abroad at all, she thought it did not much 
matter where. Her ideas of geography were not 
precise. Foreign parts were foreign parts; if you 
went fora journey anywhere in England you knowed 
where you was; but if you went abroad, why, you 
might as well go to one place as another, as far as 
she could see. Miles was miles; but there was no 
milestones on the sea. Thus she ran on, encouraged 


by Charles Peterson’s eyident appreciation of her 
wisdom. 

John came in presently, and was as much surprised 
as any of them at this new determination of his 
brother’s lot. Not only so, but he appeared to be 
strangely affected by the news; it troubled him a great 
deal more than it did Charley. Sally would not have 
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iven him credit for so much feeling, and was half 
inclined to think it was put on. It was his doing 
that Charley had to be sent away at all, she said. 
Why, then, should he be so put about at hearing that 
he was to be sent to one place instead of another? 
The afternoon was spent in discussion and conjecture, 
Charley maintaining for his own part an air of indif- 
ference, not entirely free, some would have said, from 
cynicism. In the evening they began to look things 
more quietly in the face. Mrs. Peterson had spent 
an hour by herself, yet not alone, and the spirit of 
resignation with which she had met all her former 
trials seemed to rest upon her now. After all, her 
son’s fate was neither in Mr. Goldie’s hands nor in 
John’s, nor in any one’s else. If it was right for him 
to go to the other side of the world, he would be under 
the same Divine Providence there as here. They 
would do nothing rashly; the lot was cast into the 
lap, and it had fallen this way and that, with strange 
and unexpected vicissitudes, but the whole disposing 
of it was the Lord’s. They must leave it in His 
hands, with prayer and faith, and try to follow His 
guidance, and to be content with whatsoever He 
should order for them. 

As fur Charley, he seemed to be quite in good 
spirits, and,spoke of the prospect before him as if he 
had made up his mind to it and liked it. It was a 
lucrative situation to begin with, and there were 
great opportunities in Australia. A fortune might 
soon be made there. If Mrs. Peterson was so anxious 
for him to return and settle down in England, he 
was much more likely to be able to do so after a 
short stay in Australia than by going to the Mediter- 
ranean. The distance, too, in point of time, was 
nothing. It would bea long voyage out, to be sure, 
but he should enjoy that, and it would do him good. 
If he wanted to return, he could come by the short 
sea route, of course. He should write by every mail; 
and there was the telegraph, by means of which they 
might communicate with each other at any time. In 
short, it might have been supposed that Charles 
Peterson, instead of going to the other side of the 
globe, was merely contemplating a trip across the 
Channel, and could come back by wire whenever he 
liked. ‘He would just go and see what the world 
was like,” he said, ‘‘and if he found he could do 
better at home he would return at once.” 

Mrs. Peterson could not but feel comforted at see- 
ing him in such good spirits, and at length sub- 
mitted in silence ; not, indeed, the silence of consent, 
but of necessity and helplessness. She went about 
her daily avocations murmuring to herself ‘‘ God’s 
will be done.”” She pleaded continually on her knees 
for grace to believe that all would be ordered for the 
best, committing herself and her poor boy to the 
care of Him who directs the course of every event, 
whether little or great, and makes all things work 
together for good to them that love him. She clung 
day after day to the hope that some way would be 
found for them out of this great trouble, and tried 
not to think of the parting which was in prospect. It 
was soon ascertained that the Daphne would not be 
ready for sailing at the time which had been 
announced. She was nota passenger ship, and there 
were delays about the cargo and loading. The evil 
day was not therefore so near at hand as they had 
feared, and there was no knowing what might happen 
inthe meantime. Charley’s destiny had undergone 
so many changes already, that it was not unreasonable 
to hope that it might take yet another turn, and 
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allow him to remain at home after all. That was 
what Mrs. Peterson prayed for; that was what she 
began again almost to expect; but if not—well, if 
not, she felt that she should be supported under her 
bereavement, and that it would all come right in the 
end. And so again she wrung her hands nervously, 
and said, between her sighs, ‘‘ God’s will be done.”’ 

Charles Peterson was not in reality so cheerful or 
so indifferent to his lot as he appeared to be. He 
had resolved to put the best face upon the matter, 
chiefly for his mother’s sake, but also for reasons 
of his own which she could not divine. There was 
a trouble at his heart of which Mrs. Peterson knew 
nothing; and he was looking forward to a total 
change of life and scene as the only possible relief 
from it. ‘‘One fire burns out another’s burning ; one 
pain is lessened by another’s anguish.’’ Charles Peter- 
son did not now wish to remain in England: he felt 
that it was better for him to go away. But if his 
mother could have seen him, after he had wished 
her cheerfully good-night, lying awake upon his bed 
and turning from side to side, weary with painful 
thoughts and bitter recollections, it would have 
caused her more anxiety and grief than the prospect 
of her own loneliness and longing. She was spared 
that trouble; and Charley’s was but a foolish sorrow, 
a boyish passion; it would pass away soon, no doubt, 
and leave no trace behind; though it was not the less 
real and painful while it lasted. 

Meanwhile Amy, who heard only after she had left 
home that Charley’s destination had been changed, 
could not but feel that she was the cause of this new 
determination of his lot. She was deeply concerned 
to think that her intercession should have led to such 
a result, knowing how great a trial it would be for 
Mrs. Peterson. She was grieved also on Charley’s 
account; though she was less ready to admit that, 
even to herself. She felt that he was wronged, and 
that she was the cause of it; in other words, that he 
was persecuted for her sake. And so entirely without 
reason! What had he done, what had he said, to 
render him an object of suspicion or dislike to her 
parents? Thinking incessantly on these things, the 
idea occurred to her that he might possibly have let 
fall some words or given utterance to some sentiment 
with regard to herself, which they had misappre- 
hended. Could he really have any feeling for her of 
a deeper and more ardent kind than he had ever 
expressed, and, if so, had he betrayed himself in 
any way to her parents? Impossible! She would not 
think of that. But the idea clung to her, neverthe- 
less. There must be some cause or other for Mr. 
Goldie’s treatment of him, and she could not refrain 
from dwelling upon it, and speculating what it could 
be. Although she tried to avoid thinking about 
Charley, it was not because the idea of his being 
fond of her was displeasing, but only because it was 
so idle, and foolish, and impossible, and because it 
seemed, nevertheless, to have brought so much 
trouble upon him and on his mother. 

While brimming over thus with pity for the poor 
widow, whose son was to be sent into banishment, 
and for the son doomed to such a fate on her 
account, she could not entirely suppress a feeling of 
resentment against her father. It was so unjust of 
him, and so unkind. If he could but have under- 
stood how much pain it caused her, he would not 
have persisted in his design; but she would not for 
the world that he should know that. He was doing 
it, too, under a pretence of showing kindness to tho: 
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whom he wus in fact persecuting, and out of regard 
for his late manager, who had been such an excellent 
servant to him. Amy wished the matter could be 
represented to her father by some one who was able 
to view it without prejudice, and to look upon it, as 
she did, in its true colours. She herself could do 
nothing, of course. She dared not even speak of it 
torany one. Charley and she had been playfellows, 
and there would never have been any other feeling 
between them if they had not been thus misunder- 
stood. Nay! there was nothing of the sort. How 
could such ideas come into people’s heads? She 
should never see Charley Peterson again; and that 
would convince everybody how unreasonable and 
unkind and cruel they had been. No; she should 
never see him again, and she was glad of it; it 
would be better so, of course. Yes; she was glad. 
And then her gladness broke forth plentifully in 
tears. But the tears gave her no relief, but only 
made her angry with herself, and more angry still 
with those who were the cause of her distress, and 
so led round again to more pity for Mrs. Peterson 
and more sorrow and regret for Charley. 

Mrs. Goldie, who had accompanied her daughter 
into Somersetshire, could not but observe her 
changed looks and her reserved and absent manner. 
Amy had never had any secret from her mother 
before; but she could not speak to her now, knowing 
that she should meet with little sympathy. So Mrs. 
Goldie contented herself with hoping that it would 
all come right when the young man should be sepa- 
rated from them by so great a distance, both of time 
and space, and wished ardently that the day for his 
departure had arrived. However innocent and child- 
like Amy had been before, she no longer doubted 
that Mr. Goldie and herself had succeeded between 
them in putting ideas into her head which would 
not easily be driven out again. 





THE DAYS OF THE WEEK AND THEIR 
FOLK-LORE. 


gee influence of superstition has never, perhaps, 

been more clearly seon than in the wide-spread 
regard paid in all ages and countries to certain days, 
as being either good or evil, lucky or unlucky. In- 
deed, it may be truly said, there is not a tribe to be 
found which has not its particular days for beginning, 
or abstaining from, anything of importance. Going 
back for a moment to past times, we would note that 
this phase of superstition was very general among 
the Greeks, who received it from the Egyptians, and 
they again from the Chaldeeans.* Hesiod, in his 
‘* Days,” asserts how— 


** Some days, like surly step-dames, adverse prove, 
Thwart our intentions, cross whate’er we love ; 
Others more fortunate, and lucky shine, 

And, as a tender mother, bless what we design.” 


This notion was common among other nations, and 
particularly among the Romans, who had their Dies 
Atri, or unlucky days; and was held, too, by the 
early Christians. Thus, St. Paul reproves the Gala- 
tians (chap. iv. 10) for observing days, and months, 
and years; a passage upon which St. Augustine in 





* See Hampson’s “ Medii Avi Kalendarium,” yol. i. p. 210. 





his comment has the following remarks :—‘‘ The 
persons whom the apostle blames are those who say, 
‘I will not set forward on my journey, because it is 
the next day after such a time, or because the moon 
is so;’ or ‘I will set forward that I may have luck, 
because such is just now the position of the stars.’ «J 
will not traffic this month, because such a star pre- 
sides,’ or ‘ I will because it does not.’ ‘I shall plant no 
vine this year, because it is leap year.’”” Those who 
may be inclined to follow up this subject more fully* 
will find a good essay on “‘ Day Fatality” in John 
Aubrey’s “‘ Miscellanies,” and some interesting infor- 
mation in the ‘“‘ Book of Knowledge” (b. i. p. 19), as 
also in that excellent book, Brand’s ‘‘ Popular An- 
tiquities ”’ (1849, vol. i., pp. 44—51). In the present 
paper we would confine ourselves more especially to 
the folk-lore of the days of the week, briefly enume- 
rating a few of the many superstitions and sayings 
connected with them. Commencing, then, with Sun- 
day, we find it is considered highly unlucky in many 
places to cut the nails on this day, and, according to 
the Devonshire rhyme,— 


** Who on the Sabbath pairs his horn 
’T were better for him he had ne’er been born.” 


Some, too, connect this superstition with a Friday, as 
will be seen from another rhyme, which, by-the-bye, 
includes each day of the week in this piece of folk- 
lore :— 
‘© A man had better ne’er been born 
Than have his nails on a Sunday shorn. 
Cut them on Monday, cut them for health ; 
Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for wealth ; 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut them for news ; 
Cut them on Thursday, for a pair of new shoes ; 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for sorrow ; 
Cut them on Saturday, see your sweetheart to-morrow.” 


Sir Thomas Browne, in his ‘‘ Vulgar Errors,” com- 
menting on this foolish custom, says:—‘‘ The set 
and statutory times of paring nails and cutting hair 
is thought by many a point of consideration, which 
is, perhaps, but the continuance of an ancient super- 
stition. To the Roman it was piaculousf to pare their 
nails upon the Nundinew, observed every ninth day; 
and was also feared by others in certain days of the 
week.” The Jews, however, superstitiously, says 
Mr. Addison, in his ‘‘ Present State’ of that people, 
pare their nails on a Friday. In some parts, again, 
it is considered unlucky to cut the hair on Friday, or 
shave the beard on Sunday; hence the following 
couplet :— 

** Friday cut and Sunday shorn, 
Better never had been born.” 


Sunday is not without its share of weather-lore, and 
scattered through the country are sundry proverbial 
sayings, of which we quote one or two as specimens. 
Thus in Norfolk it is commonly said,— 


** Rain afore chutch (church) 
Rain all the week 
Little or much.” 


And in Fifeshire, coming down from old times,— 


** Tf it rains on the Sunday before mess (mass) 
It will rain all the week more or less.” 


In the West of England we find some curious say- 
ings which profess to predict the characters of chil- 





* See “ Book of Days,” vol. i, p. 42; Dr. Forster’s “Perennial Calen~ 
dar,” p. 145. 
t Requiring expiation. 
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dren born on certain days of the week. Thus, begin- 
ning with Sunday, in Cornwall we are told that— 


‘* Sunday’s child is full of grace, 
Monday’s child is full in the face, 
Tuesday’s child is solemn and sad, 
Wednesday’s child is merry and glad, 
Thursday’s child is inclined to thieving, 
Friday’s child is free in giving, 
Saturday’s child works hard for his living.” 


The Devonshire rhyme is very much the same :— 
‘* Sunday, a gentleman, 
Monday, fair in face, 
Tuesday, full of grace, 
Wednesday, sour and grum, 
Thursday, welcome home, 
Friday, free in giving, 
Saturday, work hard for your living.” 

In Gloucestershire it is a prevalent idea that after 
an open grave on a Sunday, a death is sure to take 
place within a month. This, says a correspondent of 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Book of Days” (vol. ii. p. 52), is a 
very narrowly limited superstition, as Sunday is 
generally a favourite day for funerals among the poor. 
“IT have, however,” ho says, ‘“‘met with it in one 
parish, where Sunday funerals are the exception, 
and I recollect one instance in particular. A woman 
coming down from church, and observing an open 
grave, remarked, ‘Ah, there will be somebody else 
wanting a grave before the week is out!’ Strangely 
enough (the population of the place was then under 
a thousand) her words came true, and the grave was 
dug for her.”” In Devonshire it is considered highly 
unlucky to turn a feather bed on a Sunday, as in the 
opinion of many death is sure to follow. 

In Sinclair’s ‘‘ Statistical Account of Scotland,” 
1793 (vol. v. p. 82), the minister of Logierait, 
Perthshire, speaking of the superstitious practices in 
the parish, says :—‘‘ In fevers, the illness is expected 
to be more severe on Sunday than on the other days 
of the week; if easier on a Sunday, a relapse is 
feared.” 

In some places great notice is taken as to the day 
and time one sneezes. Thus in Devonshire it is said 
that if you— 

‘* Sneeze on Sunday morning fasting, 
You'll enjoy your own true love to everlasting.” 


This superstition varies in different localities. A 
common rhyme much quoted by poor people, especi- 
ally too in Devonshire, is as follows :— 


** To sneeze on Monday hastens anger ; 
Tuesday, kiss a stranger. 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, give a gift ; 
Saturday, receive a gift ; 
Sunday, before you break your fast, 
You'll see your true love before a week ’s past.” 

Another saying is that ‘‘if you sneeze on a Satur- 
day night after the candle is put out, you will next 
day see a stranger you never saw before;” and a 
piece of East Anglian folk-lore on this subject is,— 

** Sneeze on Monday, and you will 
Have a present ere the week is out.” 

The mere mention of Monday, says Hampson,* 
inthe North of Scotland, in company for the first 
time, is lucky or unlucky according to the sex of the 
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person by whom it is named; and in Ireland, Monday 
is @ very auspicious day for the commencement of 
any undertaking. In ‘ Divers Crab-tree Lectures ” 
(1639, p. 126), we find the following amusing and 
homely rhymes upon the several days of the week, 
commencing with Monday :— 
** You know that Monday is Sunday’s brother ; 

Tuesday is such another ; 

Wednesday you must go to church and pray ; 

Thursday is half-holiday ; 

On Friday it is too late to begin to spin ; 

The Saturday is half-holiday agen.” 


In Devonshire, Tuesdays and Wednesdays aro 
regarded as lucky days, and generally chosen for the 
performance of any important duty. The following 
curious extract is quoted by Brand from a rare 
tract called the ‘‘ Animal Parliament,’ 1707; and 
apart from its incidental allusion to certain days of 
the week, is extremely quaint:—‘‘That none must 
be thought good lawyers and doctors, but those 
which will take great fees. That all must have ill- 
luck after much mirth. That all those that marry on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays shall be happy. That a 
man’s fortune can be told in the palm of his hand. 
That the falling of salt portends misfortune. Those 
that begin journeys on Wednesday shall run through 
much danger. That all women that are poor, old, 
and ill-favoured must be thought witches, and be 
burnt for the same. That the howling of a dog, or 
croaking of ravens, foretells a friend’s death.” Thurs- 
day is said to have one lucky hour, namely, the hour 
before the sun rises. Stow informs us that it was 
noted as a fatal day to Henry vu and his posterity. 
Working people are wont to say,— 


** Thursday come 
The week ’s gone.” 


Friday, perhaps, has more superstition and folk-lore 
attached to it than any other day in the week, and 
this, no doubt, originates from the fact of its being 
the day on which our Saviour Christ was crucified. 
In many places it is considered unlucky for a child to 
be born, on account of its being a day of ill-omen. 
For this cause, too, marriages seldom take place, and 
persons are often found to dislike commencing any 
new work. Sailors, especially, object to go to seu, 
and not unfrequently absolutely refuse to do so 
until the Saturday morning. ‘A respectable mer- 
chant of the city of London informed me,” says 
Brand, ‘‘ that no person there will begin any business, 
t.e., open his shop for the first time, on a Friday.” 
Curious to say, among the Brahmins of India this 
same feeling prevails, for ‘‘on this day no business 
must be commenced.” The Spaniards look on Friday 
as a very unlucky day; and among the Finns those 
who begin any business must expect but little suc- 
cess. There are numerous proverbs and rhymes 
connected with Friday, of which the following are 
specimens :— 


‘* Friday ’s always the best or the worst day in the week.” 

Another common one is,— 

** As the Friday so the Sunday, 

As the Sunday so the week.” 
This relates more especially to the weather, for 
according to a piece of weather lore— 
‘* A rainy Friday, a rainy Sunday, 
A fair Friday, a fair Sunday.” 
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In Devonshire it is said that— 


‘* Fridays in the week 
Are never aleek.” 


A rhyming proverb informs us how ‘ Friday’s 
moon, come when it will, comes too soon.” Sir 
Thomas Overbury, in his charming ‘‘ Character of a 
Milkmaid,” mentions a superstition alluding to 
dreams on Friday :—‘‘ Lastly, her dreams are so 
chaste that she dare tell them, only a Friday’s 
dream is all her superstition ; that she conceals for 
fear of anger.” 

Lastly, Saturday has been regarded as partly an 
imauspicious and partly as a lucky day. Henry the 
Seventh, we are told, looked upon it as ominous. 
‘‘He entered the citie,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ upon a 
Saturday, as he had also observed a victorie upon a 
Saturday, which day of the week first upon an 
observation, and after upon memory and fancy, he 
2ecounted and chose as a day prosperous unto him.” 
In Ireland it is said that a Saturday’s rainbow is 
sure to be followed by a week of rainy, or, as they 
term it, ‘‘rotten weather.” There is in Norfolk 
the following rhyme :— 


‘* Saturday new and Sunday full 
Never was good and never wull” 


—a superstition which may be found here and 
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there in England, as well as in Scotland, varying 
according to the locality. Thus another version is,— 
“ A Saturday moon, 
If it comes once in seven years, 
Comes once too soon.” 


Bourne observes that, in his time, it was usual in 
country villages to pay devout deference to Satur- 
day afternoon. The first idea, says Brand, of this 
cessation from labour at that time was, that every 
one might attend evening prayers as a kind of pre- 
paration for the ensuing Sabbath. In Jacob’s “ His. 
tory of Faversham,” p. 172, in “ Articles for the 
Sexton of Faversham,” 22, Henry vir, occurs the 
following :—‘‘ Item, the said sexton, or his deputy, 
every Saturday, Saint’s even, and principal feasts, 
shall ring noon with as many bells as shall be conve- 
nient to the Saturday, Saint’s even, and principal 
feasts,” etc.- In old books we-sometimes come across 
the expression ‘‘ Saturday’s stop” (or ‘‘ Setterday’s 
stopp”). From Saturday evening until sunrise on 
Monday, it was unlawful to take salmon in Scotland 
and the northern parts of England. In concluding 
our remarks on week-day lore, we would just add 
that in some extracts published from Saxon manu- 
scripts by Dr. Hicks, we find the following :—“ If on 
the entering year the first thunder happen on a 
Sunday, then it denoteth mortality in royal families ; 
if it thunder on a Saturday, then will be mortality 
of judges and governors.” 
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MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ETC. 
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Cheyenne, Wyoming, Sept. 8.—Precisely at 11 p.m. 
the huge Pacific train, with its heavy bell tolling, 
thundered up to the door of the Truckee House, and 
en presenting my ticket at the double door of a 
“Silver Palace”’ car, the slippered steward, whisper- 
ing low, conducted me to my berth—a luxurious bed 
three and a-half feet wide, with a hair mattress on 
springs, fine linen sheets, and costly California 
blankets. The twenty-four inmates of the car were 
all invisible, asleep behind rich curtains. It was a 
true Temple of Morpheus. Profound sleep was the 
object to which everything was dedicated. Four 
silver lamps hanging from the roof, and burning low, 
gave a dreamy light. On each side of the centre 
passage, rich rep curtains, green and crimson, striped 
with gold, hung from silver bars running near 
the roof, and trailed on the soft Axminster carpet. 
The temperature was carefully kept at 70°. It was 
29° outside. Silence and freedom from jolting were 
secured by double doors and windows, costly and 
ingenious arrangements of springs and cushions, and 
a speed limited to eighteen miles an hour. 

As I lay down, the gallop under the dark pines, the 
frosty moon, the forest fires, the flaring lights and 
roaring din of Truckee faded as dreams fade, and 
eight hours later a pure, pink dawn divulged a level, 
blasted region, with grey sage brush growing out of 
a soil incrusted with alkali, and bounded on either 
side by low, glaring ridges. All through that day 
we travelled under cloudless sky over solitary, 
glaring plains, and stopped twice at solitary, glaring 
frame houses, where coarse, greasy meals, infested by 
lazy flies, were provided at a dollar per head. By 





evening we were running across the continent on a 
bee line, and I sat for an hour on the rear platform 
of the rear car to enjoy the wonderful beauty of the 
sunset and the atmosphere. Far as one could see in 
the crystalline air there was nothing but desert. The 
jagged Humboldt ranges flaming in the sunset, with 
snow in their clefts, though forty-five miles off, looked 
within an easy canter. The bright metal track, 
purpling like all else in the cool distance, was all 
that linked one with eastern or western civilisation. 
The next morning, when the steward unceremo- 
niously turned us out of our berths soon after sun- 
rise, we were running down upon the Great Salt 
Lake, bounded by the white Wahsatch ranges. 
Along its shores, by means of irrigation, Mormon 
industry had compelled the ground to yield fine 
crops of hay and barley; and we passed several 
cabins, from which, even at that early hour, 
Mormons, each with two or three wives, were going 
forth to their day’s work. ‘The women were ugly, 
and their shapeless, blue dresses hideous. At the 
Mormon town of Ogden, we changed cars, and again 
traversed dusty plains, white and glaring, varied by 
muddy streams and rough, arid valleys, now and then 
narrowing into canyons. By common consent the 
windows were kept closed to exclude the fine, white, 
alkaline dust, which is very irritating to the nostrils. 
The journey became more and more wearisome as we 
ascended rapidly over immense plains and wastes of 
gravel destitute of mountain boundaries, and with 
only here and there a ‘‘ knob” or “ butte ”’* to break 





* The mountains which bound the “ Valley of the Babbling Waters,” 
Utah, afford striking examples of these ‘‘ knobs” or “ buttes.” 
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the monotony. The wheel marks of the trail to Utah 
often ran parallel with the track, and bones of oxen 
were bleaching in the sun, the remains of those 
‘* whose carcasses fell in the wilderness” on the 
long and drauthy journey. The daybreak of to-day 
(Sunday) found us shivering at Fort Laramie, a 
frontier post dismally situated at a height of 7,000 
feet. Another 1,000 feet over gravelly levels brought 
us to Sherman, the highest level reached by this rail- 
road. From this point eastward the streams fall 
into the Atlantic. The ascent of these apparently 
level plateaus is called ‘crossing the Rocky Moun- 
tains,” but I have seen nothing of the range, except 
two peaks like teeth lying low on the distant horizon. 
It became mercilessly cold ; some people thought it 
snowed, but I only saw rolling billows of fog. Lads 
passed through the cars the whole morning, selling 
newspapers, novels, cacti, lollypops, pop corn, pea 
nuts, and ivory ornaments, so that having lost all 
reckoning of the days I never knew that it was Sun- 
day till the cars pulled up at the door of the hotel in 
this detestable place. 

The surrounding plains are endless and verdure- 
less. The scanty grasses were long ago turned into 
sun-cured hay by the fierce summer heats. There is 
neither tree nor bush, the sky is grey, the earth buff, 
the air b/ae and windy, and clouds of coarse granitic 
dust sweep across the prairie and smother the settle- 
ment. Cheyenne is described as ‘‘a God-forsaken, 
God-forgotten place.” That it forgets God is written 
onits face. It owes its existence to the railroad, and 
has diminished in population, but is a depot for a 
large amount of the necessaries of life which are dis- 
tributed through the scantily-settled districts within 
distances of 300 miles by “ freight waggons,”’ each 
drawn by four or six horses or mules, or double that 
number of oxen. At times over 100 waggons, with 
double that number of teamsters, are in Cheyenne at 
once. A short time ago it was a perfect pande- 
monium, mainly inhabited by rowdies and despera- 
does, the scum of advancing civilisation; and murders, 
stabbings, shootings, and pistol affrays were at times 
events of almost hourly occurrence in its drinking 
dens. But in the West, when things reach their 
worst, a sharp and sure remedy is provided. Those 
settlers who find the state of matters intolerable, 
organise themselves into a Vigilance Committee. 
“Judge Lynch,” with a few feet of rope, appears on 
the scene, the majority crystallises round the sup- 
porters of order, warnings are issued to obnoxious 
people, simply bearing a scrawl of a tree with a man 
dangling from it, with such words as ‘‘ Clear out of 
this by 6 a.m., or .’ A number of the worst 
desperadoes are tried by a yet more summary pro- 
cess than a drum-head court-martial, ‘strung up,” 
and buried ignominiously. I have been told that 
120 ruffians were disposed of in this way here in a 
single fortnight. Cheyenne is now as safe as Hilo, 
and the interval between the most desperate lawless- 
ness and the time when U.S. law, with its cor- 
ruption and feebleness, comes upon the scene is one 
of comparative security and good order. Piety is not 
the forte of Cheyenne. The roads resound with 
atrocious profanity, and the rowdyism of the saloons 
and bar-rooms is repressed, not extirpated. 

The population, once 6,000, is now about 3,000. 
It is an ill-arranged set of frame houses and shan- 
ties, under 4,000; and rubbish heaps, and offal of 
deer and antelope produce the foulest smells I 
have smelt for a long time. Some of the houses are 








painted a blinding white; others are unpainted; 
there is not a bush, or garden, or green thing; it 
just straggles out promiscuously on the boundless 
brown plains, on the extreme verge of which threo 
toothy peaks are seen. It is utterly slovenly-looking 
and unornamental, abounds in slouching bar-room. 
looking characters, and looks a place of low, mean 
lives. Below the hotel windows freight cars are 
being perpetually shunted, but beyond the railroad 
tracks are nothing but the brown plains, with their 
lonely sights—now a solitary horseman at a travel- 
ling amble, then a party of Indians in paint and 
feathers, but civilised up to the point of carrying 
fire-arms, mounted on sorry ponies, the bundled-up 
squaws riding astride on the baggage-ponies; then 
a drove of ridgy-spined, long-horned cattle, which 
have been several months eating their way from 
Texas, with their escort of four or five much- 
spurred horsemen, in-peaked hats, blue-hooded coats, 
and high boots, heavily-armed with revolvers and 
repeating rifles, and riding small, wiry horses. A 
solitary waggon, with a white -tilt, drawn by eight 
oxen, is probably bearing an emigrant and his for- 
tunes to Colorado. On one of the dreary spaces of 
the settlement six white-tilted. waggons, each with 
twelve oxen, are standing on their way to a distant 
part. Everything suggests a beyond. 

Sept. 9—I have found at the post-office here a 
circular letter of recommendation from ex-Governor 
Hunt, procured by Miss Kingsley’s kindness, and 
another equally-valuable one of ‘ authentication” 
and recommendation from Mr. Bowles, of the ‘‘Spring- 
field Republican,”’ whose name is a household word 
in all the West. Armed with these, I shall plunge 
boldly into Colorado. I am suffering from giddiness 
and nausea produced by the bad smells. A “ help” 
here says that there have been fifty-six deaths from 
cholera during the last twenty days. Is common 
humanity lacking, I wonder, in this region of hard 
greed? Can it not be bought by dollars here, like 
every other commodity, votes and soulsincluded ? Last 
night I made the acquaintance of a shadowy gentleman 
from Wisconsin, far gone in consumption, with a 
spirited wife and young baby. He had been ordered 
to the Plains as a last resource, but was much worse. 
Early this morning he crawled to my door, scarcely 
able to speak from debility and bleeding from the 
lungs, begging me to go to his wife, who, the doctor 
said, was ill of cholera. The child had been ill all 
night, and not for love or money could he get 
any one to do anything for them, not even to 
go for the medicine. The lady was blue, and 
in great pain from cramp, and the poor, u- 
weaned infant was roaring for the nourishment 
which had failed. I vainly tried to get hot water 
and mustard for a poultice, and though I offered 
a negro a dollar to go for the medicine, he looked 
at it superciliously, hummed a tune, and said he 
must wait for the Pacific train, which was not due 
for an hour. Equally in vain I hunted through 
Cheyenne for a feeding-bottle. Not a maternal 
heart softened to the helpless mother and starving 
child, and my last resource was to dip a piece of 
sponge in some milk and water, and try to pacify 
the creature. I applied Rigollot’s leaves, went for 
the medicine, saw the popular host—a bachelor— 
who mentioned a girl who, after much difficulty, 
consented to take charge of the baby for two dollars 
a day and attend to the mother, and having remained 
till she began to amend I took the cars for Greeley, a 
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settlement on the Plains, which I had been recom- 
mended to make my starting-point for the Moun- 
tains. 

Fort Collins, Sept. 10.—It gave me a strange sen- 
sation to embark upon the Plains. Plains, plains 
everywhere, plains generally level, but elsewhere 
rolling in long undulations, like the waves of a sea 
which had fallen asleep. They are covered thinly 
with buff grass, the withered stalks of flowers, 
Spanish bayonet, and a small beehive-shaped cactus. 
One could gallop all over them. 

They are peopled with large villages of what are 
called prairie dogs, because they utter a short, sharp 
bark, but the dogs are, in reality, marmots. We 
passed numbers of these villages, which are com- 
posed of raised circular orifices, about eighteen inches 
in diameter, with sloping passages leading down- 
wards for five or six feet. Hundreds of these bur- 
rows are placed together. On nearly every rim a 
small furry, reddish-buff beast sat on his hind legs, 
looking, so far as head went, much like a young 
seal. These creatures were acting as sentinels, and 
sunning themselves. As we passed, each gave a 
warning yelp, shook its tail, and, with a ludicrous 
flourish of its hind legs, dived into its hole. The 
appearance of hundreds of these creatures, each 
eighteen inches long, sitting like dogs begging, with 
their paws down and all turned sunwards, is most 
grotesque. The Wish-ton Wish has few enemies, 
and is a most prolific animal. From its enormous 
increase, and the energy and extent of its bur- 
rowing operations, one can fancy that in the course 
of years the prairies will be seriously injured, as 
it honeycombs the ground, and renders it unsafe for 
horses. The burrows seem usually to be shared 
by owls, and many of the people insist that a 
rattlesnake is also an inmate, but I hope, for the 
sake of the harmless, cheery little prairie dog, that 
this unwelcome fellowship is a myth. 

After running onadown grade for some time, five 
distinct ranges of mountains, one above another, a 
lurid blue against a lurid sky, upheaved themselves 
above the prairie sea. An American railway car, 
hot, stuffy, and full of chewing, spitting Yankees, 
was not an ideal way of approaching this range 
which had early impressed itself upon my imagina- 
tion. Still, it was truly grand, although it was 
sixty miles off, and we were looking at it from 
a platform 5,000 feet in height. As I write I am only 
twenty-five miles from them, and they are gradually 
gaining possession of me. I can look at and feel 
nothing else. At five in the afternoon frame houses 
and green fields began to appear, the cars drew up, 
and two of my fellow-passengers and I got out and 
carried our own luggage through the deep dust to a 
small, rough, Western tavern, where with difficulty 
we were put up forthe night. This settlement is called 
the Greeley Temperance Colony, and was founded 
lately by an industrious class of emigrants from the 
East, all total abstainers, and holding advanced poli- 
tical opinions. They bought and fenced 50,000 acres 
of land, constructed an irrigating canal, which dis- 
tributes its waters on reasonable terms, have already 
& population of 3,000, and are the most prosperous 
and rising colony in Colorado, being altogether free 
from either laziness or crime. Their rich fields are 
artificially productive solely ; and after seeing regions 
Where Nature gives spontaneously, one is. amazed 
that people should settle here to be dependent on 
urigating canals, with the risk of having their crops 








destroyed by grasshoppers. A clause in the charter 
of the colony prohibits the introduction, sale, or con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor, and I hear that the 
men of Greeley carry their crusade against drink 
even beyond their limits, and have lately sacked three 
houses. opened for the sale of drink near their 
frontier, pouring the whisky upon the ground, so 
that people don’t now like to run the risk of bring- 
ing liquor near Greeley, and the temperance influence 
is spreading over a very large area. As the mon 
have no bar-rooms to sit in, I observed that Greeley 
was asleep at an hour when other places were 
beginning their revelries. Nature is niggardly, and 
iving is coarse and rough, the merest necessaries of 
hardy life being all that can be thought of in this 
stage of existence. 

My first experiences of Colorado travel have been 
rather severe. At Greeley I got a small upstairs 
room at first, but gave it up to a married couple with 
a child, and then had one no bigger than a cabin 
downstairs, with only a canvas partition. It was very 
hot, and every place was thick with black flies. The 
English landlady had just lost her “‘ help,” and was 
in a great fuss, so that I helped her to get supper 
ready. Its chief features were greasiness and black 
flies. Twenty men in working clothes fed and went 
out again, ‘ nobody speaking to nobody.”’ The land- 
lady introduced me to a Vermont settler who lives in 
the “‘ Foot Hills,” who was very kind and took a great 
deal of trouble to get me a horse. Horses abound, 
but they are either large American horses, which are 
only used for draught, or small, active horses, called 
‘‘broncos,” said to be from a Spanish word, signifying 
that they can never be broke. They nearly all 
‘* buck,” and are described as being more “ugly” 
and treacherous than mules. There is only one horse 
in Greeley ‘‘ safe for a woman to ride.” I tried an 
Indian pony by moonlight—such a moonlight—but 
found he had tender feet. The kitchen was the only 
sitting-room, so I shortly went to bed and to sleep, 
to be awoke very soon by crawling creatures appa- 
rently in myriads. I struck a light, and found such 
swarms of bugs that I gathered myself up on the 
wooden chairs, and dozed uneasily till sunrise. 
Bugs area great pest in Colorado. They come out 
of the earth, infest the wooden walls, and cannot be 
got rid of by any amount of cleanliness. Many careful 
housewives take their beds to pieces every week and 
put carbolic acid on them. 

It was a glorious, cool morning, and the great 
range of the Rocky Mountains looked magnificent. 
I tried the pony again, but found he would not do 
for a long journey, and as my Vermont acquaintance 
offered me a seat in his waggon to Fort Collins, 
twenty-five miles nearer the Mountains, I threw a 
few things together and came here with him. We 
left Greeley at 10, and arrived here at 4.30, staying 
an hour for food on the way. I liked the first half of 
the drive, but the fierce, ungoverned, blazing heat of 
the sun on the whitish earth for the last half, was 
terrible, even with my white umbrella, which I 
have not used since I left New Zealand; it was 
sickening. Then the eyes have never anything 
green to rest upon, except in the river bottoms, 
where there is green hay grass. We followed mostly 
the course of the River Cache-a-la-Poudre, which 
rises in the mountains, and after supplying Greeley 
with irrigation, falls into the Platte, which is an 
affluent of the Missouri. When once beyond the 
scattered houses and great ring fence of the vigorous 
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Greeley colonists, we were on the boundless prairie. 
Now and then horsemen passed us, and we met three 
waggons with white tilts. Except where the prairie 
dogs have honeycombed the ground, you can drive 
almost anywhere, and the passage of a few waggons 
over the same track makes a road. We forded the 
river, whose course is marked the whole way by a 
fringe of small cotton woods and aspens, and tra- 
velled hour after hour with nothing to see except 
some dog towns, with their quaint little sentinels, 
but the view in front was glorious. The Alps, from 
the Lombard plains, are the finest mountain pano- 
rama I ever saw, but not equal to this, for not only 
do five high-peaked giants, each nearly the height 
of Mont Blane, lift their dazzling summits above the 
lower ranges, but the expanse of mountains is so vast, 
and the whole lie in a transparent medium of the 
richest blue, not haze—something peculiar to the 
region. The lack of foreground is a great artistic 
fault, and the absence of greenery is melancholy, 
and makes me recall sadly the entrancing detail of 
the Hawaiian Islands. Once only, the second time 
we forded the river, the cotton woods formed a fore- 
ground, and then the loveliness was heavenly. We 
stopped at a log house and got a rough dinner of 
beef and potatoes, and I was amused at the five men 
who shared it with us for apologising to me for being 
without their coats, as if coats would not be an enor- 
mity on the Plains. 

It is the election day for the territory, and men 
were galloping over the prairie to register their votes. 
The three in the waggon talked politics the whole 
time. They spoke openly and shamelessly of the 
prices given for votes; and apparently there was not 





a politician on either side who was not accused of 
degrading corruption. We saw a convoy of 5,000 
head of Texan cattle travelling from Southern Texas 
to Iowa. They had been nine months on the way! 
They were under the charge of twenty mounted 
vaccheros, heavily armed, and a light waggon accom- 
panied them, full of extra rifles and ammunition, not 
unnecessary, for the Indians are raiding in all direc- 
tions, maddened by the reckless and useless slaughter 
of the buffalo, which is their chief subsistence. On 
the plains are herds of wild horses, buffalo, deer, and 
antelope ; and in the mountains, bears, wolves, deer, 
elk, mountain lions, bison, and mountain sheep. 
You see a rifle in every waggon, as people always 
hope to fall in with game. f 

By the time we reached Fort Collins I was sick 
and dizzy with the heat of the sun, and not disposed 
to be pleased with a most unpleasing place. It was 
a military post, but at present consists of a few 
frame houses put down recently on the bare and 
burning plain. The settlers have ‘“‘ great expecta- 
tions,” but of what? The mountains look hardly 
nearer than from Greeley; one only realises their 
vicinity by the loss of their higher peaks. This 
house is freer from bugs than the one at Greeley, but 
full of flies. These new settlements are altogether 
revolting, entirely utilitarian, given up to talk of 
dollars as well as tomaking them, with coarse speech, 
coarse food, coarse everything, nothing wherewith to 
satisfy the higher cravings if they exist, nothing on 
which the eye can rest with pleasure. The lower 
floor of this inn swarms with locusts in addition to 
thousands of black flies. The latter cover the ground 
and rise buzzing from it as you walk. 
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BY JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE. 


IIl.—CHEMICAL WONDERS. 


y= the professed conjuror of our day has 
eclipsed the pagan impostors in optical illu- 
sions, he ioe also outstripped them in other direc- 
tions, and chemistry has furnished not the least 
attractive objects in his budget of marvels. 

This science has given him the power to astonish 
the unlearned and interest the more favourably 
circumstanced among his patrons; and in experi- 
ments with combustion, heat, the transmutation 
of colours, or of liquids into solids, etc., he has been 
able to present an endless variety of instructive, 
wonderful, or amusing phenomena; while the light- 
heeled quicksilver (a very juggler by nature) per- 
forms for his human prototype as readily in trickery 
as it renders useful service to the world, giving fore- 
warnings from the “‘ weather office,” when— 


‘* In tubes of glass mercurial columns rise, 
Or sink obedient to the incumbent skies.” 


It is ‘‘Natural Magic” that has eked out the 
s ender bill of fare presented to us by the fire-eaters 
and those who wash their hands in molten metals, 
from time immemorial. When the sensitive ‘ spirit- 
medium” shows, as evidence of his supernatural power, 
that he can handle hot substances (‘live coals” for 
instance), he only emulates a very old trick per- 
formed by many other showmen in the past. The 
cuticle of the hands may be rendered almost callous 
to heat by repeatedly washing with dilute sulphuric 





acid, which renders it horny and insensible. The 
hands may also be habituated to a high temperature, 
and by rubbing them with hard soap, and covering 
this with a layer of powdered sugar, great immunity 
from the effects of heat are obtained. 

A man named Richardson, about the year 1672, 
amongst other ‘ accomplishments,” vaunted his 
ability to pour molten lead into the palm of his 
hand or upon his tongue. This feat is accounted 
for by the crafty conjuror’s possession of greater 
chemical knowledge than his audience had arrived 
at, for he deceived them by using the fusible metal 
of Darcet—a compound of mercury, tin, and bismuth 
—which is leaden in colour, melts at a low tempera- 
ture, and may be poured into the hand without ill 
effects by those accustomed to ‘ play with fire,” which 
is, withal, at the best, a dangerous game. A common 
domestic form of this trick is to have a teaspoon of 
this fusible metal, the melting of which in stirring 
the tea in a cup causes surprise and wonder. 

Early in the present century Miss Roggers, an 
American performer, was said to wash her hands in 
boiling oil, and then have aquafortis poured over 
them; but this was a more barefaced swindle than 
Richardson’s, for water was placed in the pan 
beneath the oil, with which it would not mix, and 
when it was heated air came bubbling to the top, 
and gave the oil an appearance of boiling, whereas 
its real temperature was much below that point. 
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After her hands had been saturated with the oil they 
were in no danger from the aquafortis bath they 
were afterwards subjected to. In another trick by 
this lady juggler she had real lead heated to boil- 
ing-point before the audience. From the molten 
contents of the ladle she apparently took a spoonful, 
placed it in her mouth, and afterwards produced it in 
a solid piece. This was managed by pretending to 
take lead into the spoon, but really substituting 
quicksilver, which ran out of a cavity in the handle 
to the bowl. By a dexterous turn of the wrist the 
mercury was again relegated to the place from 
whence it came, while the innocent Miss Roggers 
appeared to place it in her mouth, whence a lump of 
lead—previously secreted, like the sailor’s *bacca, in 
her cheek—was presently hooked out before the 
curious but baffled lookers-on. 

This performance, though not by any means 
elevating, was far preferable to the cruel exhibition 
of the French ‘Fire Queen,” Josephine Girardelli, 
who went into an oven with live dogs, cats, and 
rabbits, and remained there until the more helpless, 
if not lower, animals died in convulsions. Doubt- 
less she carried poison with her to ‘‘ speed the part- 
ing” of the tortured creatures and so hasten her own 
exit from the oven. 

If there be any good in such tests beyond gratify- 
ing a morbid appetite (which is very doubtful), 
M. Chabert, ‘‘ the human salamander,” as he was 
called, came much nearer our ideal than did the 
“Fire Queen.” He boasted that he could swallow 
phosphorus, and wash it down with arsenic and 
oxalic acid. These were to be supplied by the 
spectators, but as few go prepared with life-destroy- 
ing compounds, we may naturally suspect those who 
handed the articles to him of being confederates, 
who gave some substance and liquids resembling the 
above. Noone would venture to test their genuine- 
ness by tasting, we may be certain! 

Chabert appeared at the White Conduit Gardens 
in June, 1826, and on the 8th of that month a notice 
of his performance was inserted in the “ ‘Times,” 
headed— 

“Hor! Hor! Art Hor!” 

Upon this occasion, it seems, the juggler, besides 
other feats, entered an oven that had been heated 
foran hourand a half with faggots. ‘‘Oh, for the muse 
of fire,’ continues the narrative, ‘‘ to describe what 
followed. Monsieur Chabert, who seems to be a 
piece of living asbestos, entered this stove, accom- 
panied by a rump-steak and a leg of lamb, when 
the heat was about 220°. He remained there for 
ten minutes, until the steak was properly done, con- 
versing all the time with the company through a 
tin tube, placed in an orifice in the sheet-iron door of 
the oven. Then, having swallowed a cup of tea, 
and having seen that the company had done justice 
to the meat he had already cooked, he returned to 
his fiery den, and continued there until the lamb was 
properly done. This joint was devoured with such 
avidity by the spectators, as leads us to believe that 
had Monsieur Chabert himself been properly baked, 
they would have proceeded to a cannibal banquet. 
If Monsieur Chabert will attach himself to any of the 
insurance companies, he will, we have no doubt, 
save more goods out of the fire than ever ‘ Nimming 
Ned’ did.” 

A writer in the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” of the same 
date says that the juggler wore a loose black linen 
robe, which was rendered as fireproof as asbestos by 
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a chemical solution.* A thermometer which Chabert 
had taken in with him at 60°, was up to 590° when 
he came out, but ‘‘it bore unmistakable signs of 
having been thrust into the dying embers” (a 
clumsy oversight of the conjuror’s, this!), where, 
doubtless, the leg of lamb had been cooked! Not- 
withstanding the little trick the ‘Chronicle’s” 
chronicler had discovered, he yet looked upon the 
performance as extraordinary, and concluded that a 
man so impervious to fire ‘‘ might make assurance 
doubly sure, and take a bond of Fate.” 

It appears that Chabert really stood where the 
thermometer rose to 220° for ‘‘ full twenty minutes,” 
which is wonderful, but natural. Dr. George Fordyce, 
in 1774, proved that the human body has the power 
of apparently destroying heat. He made experiments 
in a room measuring fourteen feet by twelve, and 
eleven feet high. A stove was placed in the centre 
of the apartment, and a tube passed from this 
through the wall to carry off the smoke. When the 
temperature stood at 210° degrees he entered, accom- 
panied by the Hon. Captain Phipps, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Joseph) Banks, and Dr. Solander. They found 
that the thermometer rapidly sank when all were in 
the room together, so that afterwards only one went 
in at a time, when the same effect was observed, but 
in a lesser degree. The air at the temperature 
named was unpleasantly hot, but quite bearable. 
They wore their clothes, but the heat of the body 
was only one degree above its ordinary state, 
and their breath sank the thermometer several 
degrees when blown upon it. 

No doubt in these cases the clothes and boots were 
a protection from the heat, and had the miserable 
dogs, cats, and rabbits—done to death by Josephine 
Girardelli—been similarly clad to the “ Fire Queen,” 
they might have run her a race for life—possibly 
turning her into a ‘‘subject,’”’ indeed !—but for the 
little blue bottle with which she accelerated their 
tendency towards ‘‘ convulsions.” 

But the naked hands and other parts of the body 
are capable of bearing great heat, as those who have 
seen glass-working and smelting furnaces will readily 
understand. Beckman, in his ‘‘ History of Inven- 
tions,” says: ‘‘In the month of August, 1765, when 
I visited the works at Awestad, one of the workmen, 
for a little drink-money, took some of the melted 
copper in his hand, and, after showing it to us, 
threw it against the wall;’’ and we are assured that 
an artisan at Chatham Dockyard was able to place 
his hand in boiling tar (which reaches that point at 
220°) ; and Mr. Davenport, who makes the statement, 
says that he himself stirred the tar with his finger, 
and it was some time before the heat became unbear- 
able. He ascribes this to the volatile vapour “‘ carry- 
ing off rapidly the caloric in a latent state, and inter- 
vening between the tar and the skin, so as to prevent 
the more rapid communication of heat.” 

Wetting his fingers in ammonia, a Polytechnic 
professor afterwards dipped them in molten lead, and 
let it run off into water; but whether these ‘ bullets 
were made of lead,’’ or only Darcet’s mixture already 
mentioned, I am unable to say. The foregoing facts, 
moreover, will be sufficient to show that many mar- 
vellous stories of old time relative to walking upon, 
and handling, hot iron, etc., might easily be accounted 
for, if we were in full possession of all the facts. That 





“ Quite right: a strong solution of alum. When will those of the 
fair sex who wear gauzy dresses, take the hint? Solution of tungstate 
of soda is even a better defence than alum, 
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they owed nothing to the supernatural is certain, and 
perhaps they depended more upon the conjuror’s 
sleight than upon natural magic even. 

The efforts of charlatans in this direction seem at 
last to have led scientific men to an examination of 
the subject; but not until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century did their experiments produce any 
result, nor have they yet been able to put the know- 
ledge gained to any practical use. But that we can 
be fortified against the ravages of fire to an extent 
undreamt of, even in the days when impostors laid 
claim to such powers, is an undoubted fact. The 
first fire-resisting dresses were the invention of 
Chevalier Aldini, of Milan. This incombustible 
attire was made of cloth saturated in a solution of 
alum, and covered in parts with armour. The gloves 
and shoes were of cloth of asbestos, as likewise was 
the cap, which covered the head and neck, and had 
openings in it for the eyes, nostrils, and mouth. Over 
this casque an iron-wire gauze mask was placed, which 
(after the principle of Sir Humphrey Davy’s safety- 
lamp) intercepted the heat. A shield of wire gauze 
and boots of the same material completed the equip- 
ment. Thus fortified, the firemen could hold their 
heads within the flames of alighted brazier, and pass 
between walls of fire built of straw and brushwood, 
and which the spectators could not approach within 
several yards. The flames rose ten feet in the air, 
and through these a child was carried, in a basket 
covered with the gauze, upon the back of one of the 
firemen. This latter dangerous and unnecessary feat 
was performed also in 1829 at the barracks of St. 
Gervais, where the tests submitted to seem to have 
been more severe. 

Subsequently the ‘Fire King,” Signor ‘‘ Buono- 
Cuore,”’ exhibited his salamandrine powers at Cre- 
morne Gardens, and in the August of 1876 Captain 
Ahlstrom, a Swede, performed some very remarkable 
feats in a fire-proof dress, the invention of Mr. J. W. 
Ostberg, of:Stockholm, at the Alexandra Palace. The 
garb—which we cannot but think the most perfect 
yet devised for resisting fire—consisted of two suits 
worn over the captain’s ordinary clothes, and much 
resembling a diver’s in appearance. The outer dress 
was of moleskin, the inner one of india-rubber, and 
both were made in two parts—one for the legs, arms, 
and body; the other for the head and neck—and 
joined at the shoulders. The upper portion, or 
helmet, had a breast-piece connected with it which 
hung down to the waist. Air was conveyed to the 
fireman by means of a spiral india-rubber tube passed 
through a hose—also attached to his dress—and fed 
by large bellows. Through the hose a continuous 
stream of water was forced by a pumping-engine, and 
this, falling over the helmet and other parts of the 
dress, kept it constantly cool, while the air, passing 
out of apertures in the head-dress, prevented the too 
great generation of steam. Thus equipped, and with 
t hatchet in his hand, the adventurous Swede entered 
a structure specially prepared, consisting of uprights 
and cross-beams interlaced with highly combustible 
material, and its inflammability added to by copious 
streams of petroleum. This was supposed to repre- 
sent a house, and when set on fire burned as houses 
seldom do, thus affording a capital test of the effi- 
ciency of the invention. 

Captain Ahlstrom entered when the flames were at 
their highest, not passing rapidly through, but pro- 
ceeding in a business-like manner to pick up any 
supposed valuables that came in his way, or to rescue 





a lay figure—that might just as easily have been a lay- 
brother—or to clear obstructions and handle red-hot 
beams as though they were as harmless as the sugar 
cigars which children place, burning-end first, into 
their mouths. 

After all this exertion and the—to others—unbear- 
able heat, the temperature of Captain Ahlstrom’s 
body was not greatly raised, though at times he had 
stayed so long as ten minutes in this blazing struc- 
ture—some eight or nine feet high and covering a 
surface of about nine square yards. Indeed the 
performer seemed more at ease than the spectators, 
and he behaved with the greatest nonchalance, upon 
one occasion carrying a burning chair out of the fire, 
sitting down upon it, and cooly smoking a cigar! 

This chemical knowledge that enabled the Cheva- 
lier Aldini and others to resist fire has not yet, as I 
have said, been greatly utilised, but we must not the 
less admire the ‘‘ magical” arts that allow man to 
accomplish apparently impossible achievements. 

It is chemistry, too, that has added to the wonders 
of the world (I wonder how many there are now 
above the old fashioned seven!) in the utilisation of 
the tremendous electrical forces of nature; that has 
given us ether to assuage pain, gunpowder with 
which to blow each other’s brains out, or “laughing 
gas” to render us insensible to the follies of the 
world while we display our own; and it teaches, too, 
how all is vanity, for the flashing diamond upon 
one’s finger analysed by its unfailing tests is but a 
brilliant bit of crystallised charcoal after all. 

The wonders of the camera obscura had delighted 
mankind for many years, but it remained for chem- 
istry to fix the pictures; and though photography 
cannot yet, and perhaps never may, reproduce the 
colours of nature in all their marvellous variety and 
gradations, yet a stride has even been made in that 
direction. When M. Daguerre first fixed the 
‘‘positive”” image upon a metallic plate by means 
of iodine and mercurial vapour, he could scarcely 
hope his beautiful invention would lead to the ex- 
quisite, if ‘‘negative,” results obtained by such 
artists as Mr. Vernon Heath, whose pictures are 
real drawings from ‘‘ the pencil of Nature.” - 

Chemistry gives us other means of fixing land- 
scapes, or faces, for our delight or amusement. 
Let us draw a winter scene, using instead of ink 
bromide of copper. Where the foliage of the now 
naked boughs of trees will come in spring, and over 
the now snow-clad ground, lay a solution of muriate 
of cobalt (which will dry invisible), and upon the sky 
and water acetate of cobalt. This held to the fire 
will become a chameleon picture, the sky changing to 
blue, the trees green, the wintery landscape, indeed, 
gradually putting on the freshness of the young 
spring-time. Again you may make your drawing upon 
clean polished glass in hydro-fluoric acid, and it will 
be perfectly invisible until breathed upon. These 
are called vapourgraphic glasses. The young artist 
can pursue his studies in this direction, also, by 
engraving in relief upon the thick, well-washed and 
dried shell of an egg. Sketch with a new quill pen, 
using fat in place of ink, and when this is firm place 
the egg in white-wine vinegar for some three or four 
hours until that part of the shell free from the 
drawing is eaten away by the action of the acid, and 
your design appears in relief. 

All the student has to do is to avoid following the 
example of the German chemist, and experimenting 
by tasting his compounds. This man, being desirous 
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NATURAL MAGIC. 79 


of writing a work upon Toxicology, tried the effects ; over this in the dark, and it will ripple in luminous 
y of small doses of poison upon himself. He left a | and varied hues; or you may produce combustion 
record of his researches, indicating the poison he | beneath the water by putting a little oxymuriate of 





ad had used; adding, ‘‘The potion is mortal, and the | potass and a small piece of phosphorus into the 
to proof of it is—I am dying!” bottom of a tumbler, and pouring water in carefully so 

Bearing this in mind, our young friends can them- | as not to displace the salt, then dip a glass tube into 
o selves verify the truth of those twin paradoxes,— | sulphuric acid, place your finger on the top of the 
‘d causing water to boil through the agency of cold, or | tube and convey it into the tumbler, remove your 


making it cease to do so by the application of heat. | finger, and the singular phenomenon mentioned will 
You will prove this very simply by half filling a| be witnessed. The young gentleman who has pro- 

Florence flask and letting it remain over a lamp to | duced the foregoing effects for the delectation of his 
he boil for several minutes, then cork, and tie a piece | friends may now make solid and visible matter 
of moist bladder over the top. Now remove the | vanish much more effectually than does the magician 


ag flask from over the lamp, and when it ceases boiling | by his mystic ‘pass,’ for, while the latter will 
®; you can bring it back to that state by applying a| ‘‘palm” acoin, the budding chemist-conjuror will 
cloth wetted in cold water to the empty part of the | drop the silver into that clear and colourless liquid, 


I flask, or again lower the temperature by putting a | nitric acid, and dissolve the metal altogether; he 
hot bandage round it. This is singular, but not so | may then conclude his experiments by taking spirits 





he strange as freezing water in a red-hot vessel. Let | of wine, in which has been mixed some salt and 
” this latter be of platinum, and when heated pour a | saffron, dip a little tow (not his own little toe/) in 
: small quantity of water into it, and, after, liquid | and set fire to it, when, all other lights being 
os sulphurous acid. A sudden evaporation then takes | ‘‘down,” he will bring about such a transformation 
ne place, and the cup being quickly turned over, a piece | as will greatly enhance his reputation as a wizard. 
- of ice rolls out! This yellow light causes a mysterious change to 
th What has been called a Chemical Miracle is the | come over all things:—faces, but now bright and 
. conversion of two fluids into asolid. This is done by | happy, grow ghastly in their livid tints; the bloom 
= pouring a solution of sulphate of magnesia (Epsom | of health fades from the cheeks; the ruddy lips 
° salts) into a solution of caustic potass, or soda. become pale; roseate colours in the ladies’ dresses 
i The Mineral Chameleon of the old chymists is a | assume a funereal hue; and the company taking the 
- magical change of colour effected thus:—Take two | hint (almost as good as ‘‘God save the Queen” at 
, wine-glasses and place a few grains of alcalized | a fashionable concert), break up in ‘‘ most admired 
1 oxide of manganese in each. Into one glass pour | disorder.” . 
clear cold water, and it will change rapidly to green, 
hy purple, and red; while warm water poured into the 
he other glass produces beautiful violet and crimson| pRyYARKABLE COINCIDENCES OF DATES. 
a tints. Another and similar effect is got by taking 
= two glass tumblers, and placing a couple of table- eo piece years before the fall of the late Em- 
* spoonfuls of tincture of cabbage (which is dark peror Napoleon ut, and when he was still at 
blue) in each. A drop of sulphuric acid in one will | the height of his power, I made the following extract 
change the blue to crimson; while liquid ammonia, | from a newspaper. The paragraph, in the form of 
md or solution of potash, in the other will transform it | a letter from abroad, was entitled, ““A new Key to 


ch toa bright green ; into this latter roll carefully down | the Emperor’s destiny : ”— 
the side of the glass one drop of sulphuric acid, 





= : e v ** Allow me to communicate to you the details of a very extra- 
when the fluid will appear crimson at the bottom, | ordinary numerical coincidence, which is at this moment the 
4. ; purple in the middle, and green at top. It does not | talk of every one in Paris. Some one has discovered that 
, require much chemistry to work “ miracles” more | 9 CUtoUs relation exists between the dates of certain events in 
at. derfal than licuefvine the blood of St. J r the life of a defunct king of France, and the date of his fall ; 
nk Wondertul than liquelying the blood Of St. Januarius, | and this has been made the groundwork of another more specu- 
or to strike a light at the Holy Sepulchre ! lative, but not less curious, calculation on corresponding events 
OW ; ‘ I : 
If you place phosphuret of lime of the size of a | in the life of the reigning emperor. Persons whose minds are 
a pea into a wine-glass half full of water, it takes fire at all tinged with superstition may see a seep - than 
k with a snapping noise, and as the gas-bubbles rise ‘asdgaeanias arrangement of figures. The first table is as 
“A to the surface of the water and come into contact ; Louis Philippe was born in ...1773, 
to with the air they explode, when horizontal rings of Married Marie Amelie in ...... 1809, 
d a smoke sail, with an undulatory motion, up to She ae we we ee es 
a the ceiling. Ascended the throne in ......... ‘ 
ng Si : TINCT cocs os naicuceestevesviee 1848. 
ir Humphrey Davy (whose labours made him so 
a hewn, that i, 5 from Italy, addressed | T#king 1830 
vill N ? L oh y> , : 1 | As the basis of the table, we find that in 
eS0 RUMFREDEVE, Lonpra, went straight to its destin- 7 adding the date of the king’s birth—taking 
st ation without a visit to the Dead Letter Office) 7 the figures that compose that date one 
b discovered a strange quality in the metal potassium 3 after the other—we arrive at the date of his 
a on contact with cold water, and he exhibited his — fall. 
ie + emesgaaa before delighted crowds at the Royal o., 4 iy heiee ter, deat Sa eae 
% ° ; ° ° : : e ng 1s fo ain, DY 5 “ 
ace gan A minute on dropped into a basin will adding the date of Marie riage, the same fatal date is 
yur igmite and burn vividly, darting to and fro upon | Amelie’s birth :-— 1830| produced :— 1830 
the the surface of the water until the potassium is 1 I 
ad dissolved. Who shall say that it is impossible to set 7 8 
the Thames on fire, after this! A pretty effect of : ; 
the liquid combustion may also be seen by saturating a 
ing lump of sugar with phosphorised ether and placing 1848 1848 
a itin a glass of warm water. Waft your hands gently — — 














£0 VARIEFIES. 


Now for the second table :— 


Napoleon 111 was born in ...... 1808, 
Ascended the throne in ......... 1852, 
Married Eugenie in ............... 1853, 
She having been born in ...... 1826, 
UIOTENNE. goto rbansde enciconsnsct ? 


The date there left in blank is the one this table professes to 
supply :-— 





Date of ascending the 
RUPEE, axctencenseds sashes NGGS | Same GAG... 002252005 605050550 1852 
1 1 
Emperor’s birth......... : Empress’s birth .. ...... ; 
8 6 
186 1869 
BAMO GAO ...s6.0.cc50cese. 1852 
1 
Date of marriage ...... 
3 
1869 


Can any one argue from this sibylline number that the year 
1869 is predestined to be inauspicious to the dynasty of the 
Bonapartes? That would be too credulous. Nevertheless, 
many here shake their heads at the ominous signification which 
this table seems to bear. I must avow myself very little moved 
by anything more than the coincidence, and it is only on that 
account that I communicate it to you.” 


The curiosity of the preceding prognostication arises 
specially from the peculiarity of the dates taken, and 
the mode of adding them together to attain the same 
year of doom; also from the fact that it was indubit- 
ably published several years before the Emperor’s 
fall, and when, so far from a sinister termination of 
his reign appearing at all probable, he was looked 
on as the prime mover in European politics. 

The actual dethronement of Napoleon 11 was 
not till after the disaster of Sedan in 1870, but 
already in 1869 the axe was laid to the root of his 
usurped power, and the empire was hastening to 
its fall. The ‘‘ Times,” in its résumé of events of 1869, 
used the strong expression :—‘‘ Partly by its own 
faults and through the operation of inevitable 
causes, it is certain that the empire is shaken to tts 
Soundation.” 


Barieties, 


Mr. Bricut on Kinpness To ANIMALS.—Referring to 
prizes — for essays and examinations on kindness to animals 
in the Birmingham Board Schools, Mr. Bright says :—‘‘ If chil- 
dren at school can be made to understand how it is just and 
noble to be humane even to what we term inferior animals, it 
will do much to give them a higher character and tone through 
life. There is nothing meaner than barbarous and cruel treat- 
ment of the dumb creatures who cannot answer us or resent the 
misery which is so needlessly inflicted upon them.” 





Day or Humitiation.—At the opening of the Crimean War 
Lord Aberdeen had announced in the House of Lords that the 
Government proposed to set apart a Day of Humiliation and 
Prayer for the success of our arms by sea and land, on which 
Her Majesty writes to her Premier with great good sense :— 
‘‘She is rather startled at seeing Lord Aberdeen’s answer to 
Lord Roden upon the subject of a Day of Humiliation, as he 
has never mentioned the subject to her, and it is one on which 
she feels strongly. The only thing the Queen ever heard about 
it was from the Duke of Newcastle, who suggested the possibility 
of an appropriate prayer being introduced into the Litany, in 
which the Queen quite agreed ; but he was strongly against a 
Day of Humiliation, in which the Queen also entirely agreed, 
as she thinks we have recourse to them far too often, and they 





thereby lose all effect. The Queen therefore hopes that this 
will be reconsidered carefully, and a prayer substituted for the 
Day of Humiliation. Were the services selected for these days 
of a different kind from what they are, the Queen would fe} 
less strongly about it ; but they always select chapters from the 
Old Testament and Psalms which are so totally inapplicable 
that all the effect such occasions ought to have is entirely done 
away with. Moreover, to say (as we probably should) that the 
great sinfulness of the nation has brought about this war, when 
it is the selfishness and ambition and want of honesty of one man 
and his servants which has done it, while our conduct through- 
out has been actuated by unselfishness and honesty, would be 
too manifestly repulsive to the feelings of every one, and would 
be a mere bit of hypocrisy. Let there be a prayer expressive 
of our great thankfulness for the immense benefits we have en- 
joyed and for the immense prosperity of the country, and en- 
treating God’s help and protection in the coming struggle. In 
this the Queen would join heart and soul. If there is to be a 
day set apart, let it be for prayer in this sense.” A few days 
later she reverts to the subject, suggesting that the day should 
be called one of ‘‘ Prayer and Supplication,” and not of “ Fast 
and Humiliation,” as after calamity.— Martin's ‘‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort.” 


Buicartans.—The truth with regard to the Bulgarians 
appears to be that they have many of the defects which one 
would expect in a people out of whom for four centuries all 
high qualities have been studiously and relentlessly driven. In 
the midst of one of the most fertile districts in Europe they 
were not starved, but kept as the milch cows of their masters, 
Instead of serving in the army they were degraded by being 
made to pay a special tax, out of which Pashas drew the 
means of keeping them under. Their property and their 
honour—and on some subjects they have high notions of 
honour—were at the mercy of a race whom they hated ; and 
when they began to welcome education with avidity their 
efforts towards enlightenment were met by filling their couxtry 
with swarms of Circassians, whom the Turks themselves say 
they could not govern. They were frugal and saving only to be 
relentlessly taxed ; they tried to educate themselves, and at the 
heels of the schoolmaster came the murderous Circassian. A 
feeble attempt to assert their claims to be treated as human 
beings was put down with such ferocity as excited even England, 
until we remembered that the savagery of the Turk was an old 
and stale story. Under these conditions, who can wonder that 
they welcomed the first strong hand stretched out to help them, 
or start with surprise at acts of vengeance, however heartily we 
may condemn them.—Times Military Correspondent. 


CLEAN THE CISTERN.—Much has been written lately about 
‘* water and its impurities,” in connection with typhoid fever 
and other diseases. Complaints are often made as to the water 
—s but the fault may be found nearer home. The state 
of the water in a cistern which has not been cleaned out for, 
say, twelve months, would scarcely be credited by persons who 
had not seen it. To prevent the possibility of evils.from this 
source, Dr. C. E. Hatherly suggests that ‘‘ every householder 
should twice a year have the cistern or cisterns cleaned out in 
the following manner :—Having ascertained that the cistern is 
half full or more, pour in halfa pint of Condy’s fluid, then 
well scrub the sides and bottom with a stiff birch broom, 
remove the waste pipe, and continue to keep the water in 
motion until the whole has run away, then carefully replace the 
waste pipe. By this process the cisterns will not only be 
cleansed, but also disinfected, together with the drains.” 


Unitep Srates Army.—A list of young men appointed 
cadets at West Point Military Academy in the last five years 
shows 522 in all, the great majority of them the sons of parents 
in moderate circumstances, and only 11 the sons of parents 
stated to bein affluent circumstances. The largest numbers 
are 93 sons of farmers, 65 of lawyers, 54 of merchants, 44 of 
mechanics, 40 of physicians, and 38 of army officers. 


LAPLANDER AND REINDEER IN Lonpon.—‘ A herd of rein- 
deer with their natural proprietors are now in London, and I 
hope to succeed in rendering this noble and amiable animal a 
permanent advantage to this country. Their arrival has excited 
so much interest and curiosity that, in compliance with the 
wishes of the public, they will be exhibited by the people 
themselves, who have brought their summer and winter rest 
dences with them. The man, Hens Holm, and his wife, 
Karina Christian, are about four feet eight inches high, ané 
their son, four years and a half old, is not likely to be so tall 
man as his father.”—Jfr. C. Bullock, who ‘‘exhibited” tle 
Laplanders at his Muscum at the Egyptian Hall in 1821. 
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